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THE BALANCE OF POWER 
BONNINGTON—AN APPRECIATION 
ANOTHER “AMERICAN PLAN” FAILURE 
SUCCESS OF LABOR 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List’’ 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of La>dor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco‘Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company. 


Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 


Feltman & 
Market. 
loster’s Lunches. 


Gorman & 


Curmie, 


Shoe Store, 979 


Bennett, Grove. 


IX, Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 


Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 


lister, 901 


Haight, 


McAI- 
700 


3alboa, 1852 


5451 Geary, 


Ninth Ave., 945 Cole. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 


Levi Strauss & Co., garment Maker.s 


Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 


National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 


Yellow Cab Company. 
Shops open on Sunday are 


All Barber 
unfair. 


Poo ey 
Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 


bowen 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 

Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets 1st and Srd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap>. 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
ist and 8rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave, 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Moeet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Setur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, L B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9, 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple, 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No, 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 1746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 35—Meet 1st 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No, 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple, 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerka—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Dle office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission, 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitors—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 
Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet ind and (th 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


MARKET AT FIFTH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 


Mailers—Meet 8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishere—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 163—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 19 a m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 3nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—-Mect Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 3nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. &—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Los Angeles 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple, 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Laber 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Mest 
3nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivecy Drivers—Mect @nd and ith 
‘Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Moest Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Tuesdays, 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet ist and 3d Tueadays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market, 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 63, 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 618—Meet and 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mond. 
Labor Temple. ces 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple, 
Theatrical Employees—Meet 


Ist and Srd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Jiaight, 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 


and Tuesdays, 
Temple. haber 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, s 
ing Trades Temple. Bats 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Moeet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m. 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market, 


Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waltreases— Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission, 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Moet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watehmen—Meet 8rd Thursday, 8 p. m, Labor 
Temple, Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 
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The Community Chest 
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With a record of splendid achievement in the 
relief of destitution and aid of the failing and 
unfortunate, announcement has been made that 
the second annual campaign of the Community 
Chest of San Francisco will be held during the 
period January 29th to February 9th. This word 
comes from William H. Crocker, president of the 
Community Chest, and Milton H. Esberg, chair- 
man of the general executive committee. 

Since the raising of the initial fund for the 
maintenance of affiliated agencies carrying on 
philanthropic and welfare work here it has been 
stated by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Stanford University, and chief officer of the 
Council of Social and Health Agencies, that under 
the Community Chest plan there has been an in- 
crease of fifteen per cent in the usefulness of 
philanthropic institutions here. Officers of these 
organizations, prior to the establishment of the 
Community Chest, were obliged to conduct sep- 
arate campaigns for funds for the maintenance 
of their institutions, but since they have been re- 
lieved of this task they have been enabled to de- 
vote more time and energy to the actual task of 
aiding the needy and distressed. 

In addition to the work of providing affiliated 
agencies with maintenance funds the Community 
Chest has established a Bureau for the Handi- 
capped at 604 Mission Street. This special 
agency is doing for the civilian man, woman and 
child, who is afflicted or unfortunate, what the 
Veterans’ Bureau of the United States Govern- 
ment is doing for the ex-service men. 

Then, an Adjustment Bureau has been estab- 
lished at Community Chest headquarters in the 
Sharon Building, where those seeking aid are 
given advice and are directed to agencies in this 
city where their particular problems can be ade- 
quately solved. 

Already active plans for the formation of the 
team organization which will collect the 1924 
Community Chest fund are under way at Com- 
munity Chest headquarters under the direction of 
Charles H. Kendrick, chairman of the campaign 
executive committee, who last year served as a 
colonel in the initial organization. The first team 
organization was composed of 2500 men and 
women workers who volunteered their time. As- 
cording to Kendrick, the 1924 organization will 
be augmented by at least a thousand workers, 
bringing the total number up to 3500. It is stated 
that this small army of workers will be composed 
of twenty-two divisions, each under the direction 
of a-colonel. Other officers will include 120 
majors and 600 team captains. 

—— 
SHOPMEN DITCH BOSSES’ UNION 

The shopmen on the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
have ditched the railroad management’s company 
union which was forced upon them, with the 
check off applied by deducting dues from the pay 
envelopes over the men’s protest, according to 
Vice-President Barry of the International Broth- 
erhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers. The men asked the management to abolish 
the company union. The management refused. 
The men then appealed the matter to the Railroad 
Labor Board, which still has the matter under 
advisement. “We are holding mass meetings at 
all points on the system,” declares Barry, “and 
we find the men 100 per cent against the com- 
pany organization.” 


MEANS DEATH TO WORKERS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 
Illiteracy not only is an obstacle to the indus- 


trial and agricultural advancement of the nation, 
but it spreads death and injury among the work- 
ers, the Federal Bureau of Education declares. 

The Bureau says that Marian K. Clark, of the 
New York State Industrial-Commission, estimates 
that one-half of the accidents in factories, with 
a resultant loss of $50,000 per day to industries, 
are due to ignorance of the language. 

There are 800,000 factory workers in New York 
State who can not speak English. In 1916 $11,- 
500,000 was paid out in that State in accordance 
with the workingman’s compensation law, an 
amount which would be increased to $35,000,000 
if to it were added loss of wages, labor turnover, 
doctors’ bills, and administration of the law. 

Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor show that the rate of accidents in the iron 
and steel industry during a period of 8 years 
many of them were illiterate. He stated that if 
these men were taught to read and write English 
it would be a tremendous economic factor in the 
industry through a reduction in the casualty list. 
He says: 

This is a plain business proposition to prevent 
the death of at least 1000 miners each year and to 
prevent the injury of more than 150,000 miners 
each year. Thousands of raw, ignorant, illiterate 
foreigners, many of them unable to read or write 
their native language, have been poured into the 
great American mining machine each year and 
with most disastrous results. “The mines that 
employ numbers of foreigners generally showed 
that accidents were highest among the non-Eng- 
lish-speaking workers and showed little decrease 
The Ford Motor Co. officials 
state that accidents have fallen off 54 per cent 
since their school started in 1914. 

In mining, the most hazardous occupation in 
this country, lack of ability to read the English 
language is a tremendous handicap. In 1919 Mr. 
Manning, then Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
stated that 465,000 men in the mining industry 
came from non-English speaking races and that 
all have the precautionary rules printed in the 


from year to year. 


different languages, but if the foreigner cannot 
even read his own language these safety guides 
are of no value to him. 

The best estimates from a number of larger 
mining states are to the effect that the non-Eng- 
lish speaking foreigners suffer twice the fatalities 
that the English-speaking miners do. This means 
an excess of 930 non-English speaking foreigners 
killed each year, and I may say unnecessarily. 

If the average state compensation is $3000, 
which is a fair figure, the total economic loss each 
year to the country through the excess of deaths 
of non-English speaking miners alone amounts 
to $2,790,000. On the same basis it is estimated 
that the excess of non-English speaking miners 
injured each year amounts to 69,750 men. 

This is a loss in wages alone of $1,743,750. 
Taking the excess of deaths and injuries together 
due to non-English speaking foreigners the eco- 
nomic loss each year reaches $4,533,750. This is 
entirely aside from the other costs to the indus- 
try in production cost. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
By Chester M. Wright, 
Editor, International Labor News Service. 
No. 6. 

If the race could take itself consciously in hand, 
with something like a united super-mind, it could 
today play the most fascinating game of all time. 

Our demand for luxury, for leisure and the 
trappings of leisure, for fun and equipment of 
fun, for that multitude of things which we de- 
mand in ever-increasing quantities yet which do 
not fall within the category of things necessary to 
sustain life, has drawn thousands upon thousands 
out of the industries that produce life-sustaining 
things. 

Who among you work in the production of 
food, clothes, houses? A minority work at the 
business of providing the plain elemental neces- 
sities of life. The refinements and luxuries of 
life call more and more to their creation each day. 

As matters stand we have about achieved a 
balance of power between luxuries and necessities. 
If much more of our productive capacity is with- 
drawn we shall go short of necessities. 

The human desire grows apace. The willing- 
ness to drive our bodies beyond the fatigue line 
is not with us. 

Invention, which led us into this beautiful, en- 
ticing, adventurous trap, must get us free. More 
invention. Better use of what we have. 
tion of faulty processes. Make machinery work 
—but don’t pinch labor in the process. 

The motor car displaced the horse and there 
was no other place for the horse. 
be a place for the man. 
anced upon a pinnacle. Beyond lies glory and 
life, or destruction. We depend upon our selec- 
tion of greed or intelligence as our guide. 

-> = 
MAILERS’ ITEMS. 

At a joint meeting of the executive and scale 
committees of San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 
18, held last Monday evening, it was unanimously 


Elimina- 


There must 
We are delicately bal- 


decided to prepare our proposed new scale of 
wages and hours for presentation to the San Fran- 
cisco Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
other employers, as soon as possible. The pro- 
posed scale of prices was adopted by the union 
a few months ago, and has been held in abeyance 
pending settlement of an overtime dispute that 
the union agreed to refer to a board of arbitra- 
tion. On account of the absence from the city 
of the chairman of the Publishers’ Association, 
H. W. Norton, the settlement of the overtime 
matter has been delayed. Our latest information 
is to the effect that Mr. Norton is still in Los 
Angeles, where he had gone to handle a wage 
question for the Los Angeles newspaper pub- 
lishers in which the Typographical Union of the 
southern city is involved. 

Alfred W. O'Neill, eldest son of Alfred F. 
O'Neill, foreman of the Bulletin mailroom, was 
united in marriage at San Jose recently to Miss 
Helen Reesi. It was a secret affair unbeknown to 
their elders, but upon breaking the news to their 
fond parents, the usual blessings were bestowed 
upon the newly-weds. The young husband is em- 
ployed in the banking business, and is attending 
a local evening college where he is pursuing a 
course in the study of law. O’Neill, Sr., is the 
youngest father-in-law in our ranks. Congratula- 
tions, “Al!” 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


BONNINGTON—AN APPRECIATION. 


Washington, D. C., November 1, 1923. 
Editor Labor Clarion: 

So Frank Bonnington is dead—struck down in 
health and in the prime of life. He was my 
friend! And I loved him as I have loved no 
other man. He was an honest and an honor- 
able man—something that can be said of so few 
these dishonorable days. He gave no quarter 
and he asked no quarter from those he knew to 
be the inside enemies of No. 21, or the enemies 
of unionism elsewhere. They feared him; he 
was to them the human mink, ever and persist- 
ently on their trail. Their pitiful attempt to 
“frame” him came to naught because he and 
others could detect their vile aims by the odor 
of the men employed in them. 

And now he is dead! Those who stood shoulder 
to shoulder with him in the fight against the inner 
circle of Wahnetas after the expose during the 
San Francisco convention knew him best of all, 
perhaps; and they will regret his passing most of 
all. They knew his sterling qualities and his 
steadfastness of purpose; they knew his ability 
and his wonderful grasp of every detail, small 
though important. Him they trusted; on him 
they relied. And now we shall know him no 
more! Such a sense of personal loss I’ve nevei 
felt before. I have a small picture of him, cut 
from an old piece of union literature, perhaps, 
and from this the face of my old friend looks 
out to me. My friend! So few like you I’ve 
had! Your heart and your home were open to 
me; your wonderful wife and your most loving 
and lovable children—they, too, were my friends. 
Well, it is said everything happens for the best; 
but this is hard—hard for me, and so much harder 
for the dear ones left behind, dumb with grief at 
this sudden loss of husband and father. My love 
and my thoughts have often been them 
since I left San Francisco. Now all the power 
of the love that I held for him and for them is 
behind the tidal wave of love and sympathy I 
send to them today on the wings of the western 
wind. May their burden of grief be made light 
in the memory of a man so good and so true. 


with 


There were not many men like Frank Bon- 
nington—my friend! True unionism and humani- 
tarianism have suffered an irreparable loss in his 
death. But the example he set, his standard of 
honor, his love of truth and justice, will ever 
serve as a light to lead others on into the broad 
highway where real men may walk upright, hon- 
est and unafraid. 
Sincerely and fraternally, 
WALTER H. VAUGHAN. 
ee 
100 PER CENT SERVICE. 


“When we determine to render service under 
any and all conditions,” declares Jere L. Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America, “we make our- 
selves indispensible to employers, we satisfy the 
public, and we acquire a reputation which heralds 
to the world that ‘it is a mark of distinction to be 
a member of our organization.’ 


“To make our union a credit to ourselves and 
an organization to be considered by public and 
press as the leaders in our line of endeavor, we 
must employ our energies, our talents and skill 
to rendering such surpassing service that the 
workers in the trade minus affiliation will be re- 
garded as embryo craftsmen or without qualities 
entitling them to admission.” 

In the 23 years that Sullivan has been secretary- 
treasurer of the League $2,756,351 has been re- 
ceived in dues and $2,571,627 paid out. There is 
a balance of $194,351 in the treasury, of which 
$155,495 are in the death benefit fund. The mem- 
bership now approaches 40,000. 


BY THE WAY. 

There have been many constructive conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor but perhaps 
none was more constructive and intent on build- 
ing for the future than the convention which has 
just ended its session in Portland, Ore. 

From the very beginning, the convention em- 
phasized constructive work. It clearly and un- 
mistakably demonstrated its determination to have 
nothing to do with destructive forces, and this 
soon made manifest, turned its activities toward 
strengthening the American Labor movement. 

First in importance, many think, was the con- 
vention’s declaration for a determined, conscious 
crusade for industrial democracy, aimed to make 
industry as democratic as in our political life. 

Perhaps second in importance was the conven- 
tion’s decision to conduct a great organizing cam- 
paign, designed particularly to bring steel, tex- 
tile and office workers into the ranks of organ- 
ized labor, as well as to organize women workers 
and migratory workers. 

These decisions were a very small percentage 
of a long list of constructive decisions which are 
too numerous to even mention in this column. 
It is sufficient to reiterate that the convention was 
constructive from begininng to end. 


Reports from Washington that orders have 
gone out from the “Old Guard” to discredit Sen- 
ator James Couzens of Michigan give warning 
that the reactionaries will do everything in their 
power at the coming session of Congress to cast 
odium on the progressive Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

There is little doubt but that the reactionaries 
will do their best to picture Couzens, Magnus 
Johnson and others in the progressive group of 
Sénators as extremists of the wildest type. 

What they will attempt was forecast by the 
campaign carried on against Magnus Johnson. 
The reactionaries and their newspaper organs 
pictured Johnson as a “fire eater,’ who made up 
for a lack of brains by a bellow that could be 
heard from his Minnesota prairies to the man- 
made canyons of Wall Street. Then Johnson 
came to Washington for a short visit and the re- 
actionaries discovered that he was really a human 
being after all. So different was the Farmer- 
Labor Senator from what he had been painted 
by his enemies that his foes were forced to admit 
their misrepresentation. 

But reactionaries never learn and they will un- 
doubtedly try the same tactics on Couzens and 
other Senators who place the interests of the 
people above the interests of Big Business. Mem- 
bers of organized labor should be on their guard 
and take stories designed to discredit the pro- 
gressive Congressmen with many grains of salt. 


Recent news from London emphasizes more 
than anything else the difference between indus- 
trial conditions in the United States and in Great 
3ritain. While American workers have main- 
tained their wage scales and standards of living, 
the British have had to accept lower pay in many: 
instances and have had to contend with unem- 
ployment on a huge scale. 

There are now more than a million jobless men 
and to stem the rising tide of unemployment, 
the government has been forced to sanction plans 
for undertaking work which will cost at least 
$250,000,000. Organized labor here can congratu- 
late itself that it largely escaped the troubles 
afflicting the workers of Great Britain and that 
due to its strength and determination, it prevented 
the wage reductions such as have befallen British 
workers since the World War ended. 

Se 

“Which weeds are the easiest weeds to kill?” 
asked the city chap of the farmer. 

“Widows’ weeds,” replied the farmer; “you 
have only to say ‘wilt thou’ and they wilt.”— 
The Lyre. 
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Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT VAUDEVILLE 


THE ONLY THEATRE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE BEST IN 
VAUDEVILLE 


MATINEE DAILY 


SUITS TO MEASURE 


UNION MADE 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA. riS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewcod Steves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


A 
REDLICK-NEWMAN CS 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


CARPETS 


2101 
2119 
Mission 
St. 
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SALES STORES 


2415 Mission Street, near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 
By Jack Williams. 

President Gompers, master of expression, both 
in the written message and on the platform, places 
beyond all possible doubt his meanings when ex- 
pounding views bearing on the rights of trade 
unionists in lawful combination seeking the level 
sought by others in the advancing stages of indus- 
trial progress. Also he is to be commended for 
his demands for government intercession in cases 
of cowardly, illegal attacks on workers who 
always are willing to listen to authorized advice, 
furnished by the Labor Board and other federal 
commissions, in arbitration on the nation’s first 
asset—labor. 

Able expression by men of truth exceeds all 
human means in the uplift of men and women de- 
graded by the wealth controlled power of inhuman 
beings, who hesitate not to stifle child life in 
forced slavery so as to make real their ideal 
image of a throne to place thereon the coveted 
dollar, there to be bowed to and idolized in 
satanic worship. 

Then again, expression has its grievous faults 
in that it possesses numerous angles of privileged 
delivery, which gives license to any sneaking de- 
tractor to conceal his inner meanings in the varied 
senses of words he used in different forms to con- 
vey opposite meanings early in his speech. 

Knowing of the many deceptive schemes open 
to knaves in the art of word juggling, listeners 
depend on the character of the speaker in guid- 
ing them in acceptance of the cause advocated. 
Aware are they of the deceit voiced by the play 
upon phrases that can be defined to suit the 
changes anticipated in the near or distant future. 

The wonders of the English language are 
countless. One of the wonders is the stretch 
allowed (by the elasticity of the language) to 
word conjurers in the free use of detached sen- 
tences that in formation read the same, but at 
times are so cunningly constructed as to appear 
entirely different. Another stretch is fringing a 
speech with trick phrases prefixed to fit any inter- 
pretation needed in a possible return debate on 
former statements. 

Years of presidency have proven the worth of 
the man at the helm of the American Federation 
of Labor. Also past years of discretionary judg- 
ment protect him against any imaginery charges 
of trickish expression in his honorable and mas- 
terly addresses on the side of America’s first citi- 
zens—the sons and daughters of toil. 

Skilful counsel is a great gift. In the many de- 
partments of management it has its worth. But 
in no position does its advice equal in value that 
shown in the able handling of complicated prob- 
lems ever arising to offset labor’s balance in set- 
tlements fair to workers who are the backbone of 
this labor land that has discarded idolizing titles, 
and knows naught but the brawn and muscle born 
of industrial inheritance. 

This skilful counsel is ever to be had from 
labor’s gifted leader, who is ruled by reason, 
energy and expectation. Samuel Gompers has 
stamped the impress of his genius on the labor 
movement of today, as shown in his reception and 
forty-second election as president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at the close of an address 
that left its mark on all who had the privilege to 
be present. 

Superintending the big work of the American 
Federation of Labor is to him a pleasure. To 
mental and physical weariness a stranger is he. 
Reducing governing policies to exact systems of 
control in order to further the interests of organ- 
ized labor is the goal ever before Samuel Gomp- 
ers, the big president in the world’s big move- 
ment, 

Remarkably direct, frank and open is the man 
at the head of the biggest labor federation yet 
conceived in the world’s councils of labor lib- 
erators—the stately and fearless American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


USERS OF OIL PRODUCTS. 

The Oil Workers’ Union, after passing through 
the throes of a great strike in 1921, found the 
organization, both numerically and financially on 
the rocks of adversity. 

Loyal members began a campaign of rehabili- 
tation and we kept steadily on the job, knowing 
that to us and us alone belonged this work of lay- 
ing a stable foundation for a new organization. 

We have been successful far beyond the 
fondest hope of our most hopeful members. We 
have laid the foundation for a gigantic interna- 
tional union. We have done everything humanly 
possible to achieve results. We have gone into 
the byways and highways gathering and adding 
to our membership, 

This work has been necessarily slow, owing to 
our handicap in finances and efficient organizers. 
For this reason you have not heard a great deal 
of the Oil Workers’ Union. Now we _ have 
reached a point where more effective work is 
necessary to bring about the fulfillment of our 
dream of a gigantic international. 


Ours will continue to be the routine work of 
organization, while to you will fall the work, the 
real work of organizing the oil industry of Amer- 
ica. We do not mean that you will go out in the 
field armed with credentials as an organizer, but 
we do mean that when driving down the street 
looking for a filling station you will only have 
eyes for one displaying the union label. 

Yes, dear friends, we expect to draw on your 
purchasing power to build our organization. We 
are going to ask that you employ unior. oil work- 
ers instead of scabs, that you show that same fine 
discrimination that you demand of your employer 
in selecting men with whom you are associated 
on the job. 

You earn your money under union conditions, 
why not spend it with men who are struggling for 
the same condition? If good union money is 
spent with non-union firms for the support of 
scabs, how long will we be able to maintain union 
conditions for any of us? Think it over. 

The Oil Workers are not asking of you any 
more than you ask of us—namely, to build our 
homes with union mechanics, wear union-made 
clothes and eat our meals in union houses. 

We ask that you purchase union-made gasoline 
and union-made oil products. 

The Jameson Oil Company of California has 
signed a closed shop agreement with the Oil 
Workers’ Union and their entire output from raw 
material to finished product is handled by union 
men and placed on the market in competition with 
non-union made products. 

Which do you prefer as a motive power for 
your automobile that transports a union man back 
and forth to a union job, a union-made gasoline 
or a scab gasoline? 

Propello, product of the Jameson Oil Company, 
is the world’s only union label gasoline. When 
you purchase Propello you do more to build our 
gigantic international than all the organizers we 
would ever be able to place in the field. 

We are appealing to principle, not your pocket- 
book. Spend your money for union-made gaso- 
line and we will never be compelled to appeal for 
financial aid. 

Will you help us build? 
Oil Workers? 

Look for the sign of Propello before entering 
a filling station. 


Will you organize the 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 


Mexico City selected for the next convention of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor, to be 
held in December, 1924. 

Wage increase totalling $226,800 annually for 
the six mechanical crafts on the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad is announced. 

Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, famous electrical ex- 
pert, dies suddenly in his 58th year at his home 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Three sailors meet death as United States Sub- 
marine O-5 is sunk by steamship in Canal Zone; 
two saved when submarine is raised. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania demands 
that Secretary of the Treasury Mellon stop the 
flow of liquor by cutting down withdrawal of 
permits. 

Anthracite miners stop work on “Mitchell Day,” 
named in honor of the successful termination of 
the hard coal strike of 1900, under the leadership 
of the late John Mitchell. 

Government mans a few express and freight 
trains with soldiers when railroad workers in Po- 
land strike. 

Librado Rivera, noted Mexican Socialist and 
revolutionist, released from Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary on his agreement never to return to the 
United States. He was convicted of conspiracy 
to violate the espionage act. 

Wages of copper miners in Montana reduced 
by 50 cents a day. Fourteen thousand men are 
affected. 

Trades and Labor Council of New 
York City finances college for workers opened 
November 1. 


Central 


Morris Sigman, president of the International 
Workers’ Union, announces 
movement is under way to place entire women’s 
garment industry on _ five-day 
when present contracts expire. 


lLadies’ Garment 
forty-hour-week 


Russia admitted to International Union of Rail- 
ways, to which every railway administration in 
Europe belongs. 

New York Central Railroad shopmen vote 10,- 
000 to 4000 in favor of abolition of piece work. 

Wage scale in New York State above scale of 
Industrial Commissioner Bernard L. 
Shientag reports. 

United States Steel Corporation to pay extra 
dividend of one-fourth of 1 per cent on its com- 


last year, 


mon stock, 

Witness in Ku Klux Klan suit told Mer Rouge 
victims had been bound to cart wheels and 
crushed by rolling them down hill. 

Ship owners elect committee to draft a national 
marine policy plan. 

Allen, who com- 
manded American forces on the Rhine, to direct 


Major General Henry T. 


food relief for 2,000,000 starving German children 
this winter. 

British in note to France advocate that Belgium 
and Italy join in inviting the United States to 
help in survey of Germany’s ability as regards 
reparations. 

United Mine Workers win trial of suit brought 
by Coronado Coal Company and others against 
the union for $2,222,000 damages as result of al- 
leged property damage resulting from the Hart- 
ford Valley coal strike of 1914. 

Union fined 
£100 in New South Wales, Australia, for illegal 


Amalgamated Printing Employees’ 


strike under compulsory arbitration law. 
King Victor Emmanual of Italy issues decree 
granting amnesty for prisoners guilty of economic, 
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political or social offenses punishable by sen- 
tences not exceeding three years’ imprisonment. 

Judge Humphries at Atlanta denies petition of 
David M. Rittenhouse and others for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Ku Klux Klan. 

Immigration quotas of nine nations exhausted 
with arrival of more than 10,000 aliens at New 
York and other ports. 

Young women members of the Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers and Office Workers’ Union begin 
organization campaign in Wall Street district, 
New York City. 

Governor Walton of Oklahoma loses fight to 
disqualify members of impeachment court. 

Eighteen persons sentenced to death and 23 
sentenced to prison at Moscow on charges of 
bribery and corruption. 

Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment announces “war to the finish on Pinchot 
and prohibition.” 

James B. McLachlan, secretary of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America until he was 
ousted by President John L. Lewis during the 
Cape Breton coal strike last summer, sentenced 
to Dorchester penitentiary for two years for se- 
ditious libel, 


Canadian railways refuse wage increase to 


maintenance of way workers on the ground that 
wages cannot be increased without a correspond- 
ing increase in transportation rates. 
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BY THE WAY. 

Laws, laws in a never-ceasing stream are com- 
ing from our legislative halls and yet there is a 
general complaint ef the disregard of law in the 
United States. The more laws, the more lawless- 
ness and still our legislators go on passing more 
laws in an apparent attempt to regulate every- 
thing from the wagging of a dog’s tail to the 
movements of the stars in their courses. Perhaps, 
as the National Industrial Council suggests: 

“Those who view with alarm the present wide- 
spread disrespect and disregard for law may find 
the real key to the situation in the ever-increasing 
volume of new legislation which has completely 
overwhelmed courts, lawyers and the people of 
the country.” 


How low wages in one section hurt the workers 
in other sections is well illustrated by the bitu- 
minous mining situation in the State of Washing- 
ton. There the mining industry is suffering from 
the competition of coal mined by Oriental labor 
in Vancouver Island at a wage scale of an aver- 
age of at least $2 a day under Washington wages. 
The coal mined by non-unionized Oriental work- 
men is hauled 170 miles by water transportation 
into Washington at the same freight rate oper- 
ators in the state pay for a 30-mile haul by rail 
into Seattle. As a result, soft coal mining in 
Washington is depressed and the miners suffer. 

The only sure safeguard of the workers from 
low wages is organization in every part of the 
world. To paraphrase a famous slogan: ‘‘Work- 
ers of the world, unite! You have a world of 
good wages to gain and nothing to lose but low 
pay. 


Friends of minimum wage legislation will re- 
joice in the news from Wisconsin that a sweeping 
investigation of the employment of women and 
minors shows that the oft-repeated statement that 
the “minimum becomes the 
wage” has proved to be a 


wage” “maximum 
false economic con- 
The 
investigation, which was made by the State In- 
dustrial Commission, disclosed that 43.6 per cent 


of the establishments work employees less than 


clusion in as far as Wisconsin is concerned. 


eight and one-half hours and that during the past 
year the trend of wages has been upward. 


President A. M. Loeb of the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations “said a 
mouthful” the other day when he declared in 
New York that the manner in which the railroad 
executives had treated the suggestions of Presi- 
dent Coolidge in regard to reductions in freight 
rates was a menace to the prosperity of the coun- 
try and might be productive of profound social 
unrest, 

Mr. Loeb told the railroad presidents some un- 
pleasant truths when he went on to say: 

“The secret conclave of the railroad presidents 
held in New York, to consider and pass upon its 
ultimatum in reply to the needs of the country, 
and the especial plea of the Nation’s President 
that some adjustment in railroad economic ma- 
chinery should be made to relieve two outstand- 
ing causes of public distress, coal and wheat, is 
a travesty on democracy. 

“Tt is simply another illustrative instance,” he 
added, “of how thoroughly the railroad powers 
maintain their throttle hold upon the country’s 
commerce. In time of war we did away with the 
multitude of high-salaried railroad officials and 
placed the roads of the country under govern- 
mental and semi-military control. They were 
used for the best interests of all the people. But 
now in time of peace, when 29 per cent of the 
population of the country, the farmers, on whom 
most of us depend, are in distress because of un- 
balanced economic factors—when the Nation’s 
Chief Executive proposes a program which would 
render some relief to the situation, we are help- 
less, totally unable to obtain the voluntary co- 
operation of our railway systems.” 
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ANOTHER “AMERICAN” PLAN FAILURE. 
By Thomas V. Daniels. 
(In The American Photo-Engraver.) 

Sadder it is certain, and wiser it is to be hoped, 
are the men who led the attack on organized 
labor, that had its culmination in the failure of 
the Carey Printing Company of New York and 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

To remove the greater part cf this old estab- 
lished plant, to the city owned and controlled by 
the steel company that bears its name may have 
been economically a sound proposition. That is, 
if figured from a basis of ground values and post 
office privileges that they did not get. However, 
the manner in which the executives conducted the 
affairs directly relating to teh mechanical depart- 
ments, was to say the least, foolhardy. 

Only bitter experience, it seems, can undeceive 

those employers who labor under the impression, 
so many times disproven, that they can take raw 
material in the form of workers, and develop 
them into skillful artisans in the arts preservative 
in a few weeks, or months. 
Such was the avowed intention of the men who 
are responsible for the fact that the Carey Com- 
pany met the fate that has befallen so many Don 
Quixotes of the business world who have pitted 
their capitalistic lances against the windmills of 
organized labor, unmindful of the fact that those 
institutions they seek to destroy are firmly set on 
a foundation that was laid when wise Old King 
Solomon erected his temple. 

To quote our English cousins, “You cawn’t do 
it, ye know,’ and if the valuable machinery in 
the defunct Bethlehem plant, that has been boxed, 
and labeled, “Property of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York,” together with the many presses 
which have found their way to plants of a com- 
petitor, and to top it off, a sheaf of notes aggre- 
gating close to a half million dollars is not a 
danger signal who 
similar enterprises; then what is? 

The bankrupts are deserving of scant sympathy 
for their 


to those would embark on 


and, 
“as ye sow, so shall ye reap,” is most applicable 


purpose was one of destruction, 


in this case. It is the misguided ones they em 


ploy who are deserving of what pity can be 
offered, for lost indeed is the time they spent in 
their vain effort to become skilled in the printing 
crafts. The knowledge they gained of different 
trades in which they were given employment is 
superficial, and remaining in Bethlehem as most 
of them will, can avail them little, as there are 
no other large printing plants where 


use it. 


they can 
Those of them who seek employment in 
the larger cities will have a difficult time obtain- 
ing employment, and it is almost certain that the 
stigma of incompetency will be their portion 
wherever they manage to get a day's work 

Much more could be written of this latest sortic 
against the labor movement, but the fact that it 
failed so quickly and costly, will serve as a warn- 
ing to the many employers who are at times 
seized with a desire to travel the road that ends 
only in the precipice over which the Carey Print- 
ing Company was hurled into bankruptcy. 

. 
SECURE UNION SHOP. 

The International Fur Workers’ Union of the 
United States and Canada announce important 
union shop victories. 

In Toronto, Canada, the union pulled a strike 
against some 25 “independent” 
the bosses up so completely that they came across 
with recognition of the union, 44-hour week, time 
and a half for overtime, eight legal holidays, and 
a minimum wage scale. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the fur strike 
pulled the 50 and 54-hour week down to 44 hours, 
with six legal holidays, time and a half for over- 
time, and minimum wage scale for all branches. 


shops and_ tied 


workers’ 


In Montreal, Canada, wage increases running 
from 10 to 20 per cent have been secured and the 
membership boosted 35 per cent. 


Carry yourself with a self-confident air, an air 
of self-assurance, and you will not only inspire 
others with a belief in your strength, but you will 
come to believe in it yourself. 

a ---H — -— — 

“Pa, what’s a pedestrian?” 

“The owner of a second-hand automobile.” 
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The union label never fails to be effective when 
there is a demand for it. However, without the 
demand it is practically worthless to the labor 
movement. It should, therefore, be clear to every 
member of a union that the duty of demanding 
the label on all purchases should not be passed 
along to the other fellow. It is your duty, and 
unless you do it you are guilty of neglect of a 
most important duty. 

> 

The women who are insisting upon the absurd 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for absolute equality of the sexes 
under the law of the land, it will be noticed, are 
not working women. 


They are always of the 
class that has nothing to do but make pests of 
themselves by trying to convince practical people 
that they know more about what is good for the 
workers than do the workers themselves. They 
will not get anywhere with their little scheme 
because there are not fools enough in the United 
States to put such an idiotic thing over. If they 
get some pleasure out of their efforts perhaps it 
might be just as well to let them make all the 
noise they like with their newest toy. They need 
a plaything of some kind, and they might get 
hold of something even more dangerous than the 
constitutional amendment they are now advo- 
cating. 


> 


If the children of the country are kept in the 
factories, mills and workshops instead of being 
in school the next generation will be less capable 
of carrying on the government than otherwise 
would be the case and as a direct consequence 
the government will not be as good as it ought 
to be. If there were no other reason for abolish- 
ing child labor this indictment in itself would 
furnish sufficient warrant for so doing, but there 
is the other paramount reason, that the child is 
entitled to an opportunity to grow to maturity in 
health and strength. The average factory child 
has no such opportunity. Because there is here 
and there an exception to this rule is no excuse 
for stunting the human race in body and in mind 
in order that a few greedmongers may reap 
greater profits. The next session of Congress 
must give the people an opportunity to wipe out 
the present disgraceful condition of affairs with 
relation to child labor, in the South particularly. 
Many of the Southern states will never do so of 
their own accord, so that action on a national 
scale is absolutely necessary. 


Success of Labor 
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Trade unions sometimes make mistakes. No member will dispute that fact. 
The unions are no nearer to infallibility than are the individuals composing them, 
so that in the very nature of things they cannot always be right. On the other 
hand, organizations of employers also make mistakes just as do individual employers. 
In this respect, therefore, there is no advantage on either side. Working men 
are sure, however, that they are not making a mistake when they organize. They 
have an abundance of evidence that through organization they are able to protect 
themselves much better than they possibly could as individuals. Employers also 
have this evidence, though they are not always willing to admit the fact and some- 
times pretend to believe otherwise. This pretense, of course, has its value to such 
employers. It deceives the ignorant in the ranks of both the employers and the 
workers, 

In spite of mistakes and deceit and greed the trade union movement continues 
successfully to fight the battles of the workers, and no power can permanently 
stop its progress because it is founded upon the principles of right and justice and 
this fact is daily gaining greater and greater recognition from the public. In the 
early days of American trade unionism it was not hard to deceive the public and 
plant the seed of suspicion in the minds of the people, because they knew nothing 
about the facts and were not particularly interested in getting at the truth. They 
looked upon the movement as a sort of pestiferous fad that would pass away after 
a brief time and, therefore, even though bad, there was no reason to grow excited 
about it. During the past quarter of a century the men and women charged with 
the responsibility of guiding the destinies of the unions have realized that one of 
the big pieces of work that must be done was that of educating the great mass of 
the people with respect to the objects, purposes and policies of the organized wage 
workers, and the work has been so well done that there is now not so much preju- 
dice against the movement on the part of those not directly concerned in the indus- 
trial struggle, and it is a certainty that the bitter hatred that existed in the ranks 
of employers is daily being reduced to such an extent that only the greediest of 
them now give expression to feelings of this kind toward the labor movement. The 
trade union movement, through religiously sticking to its policy of spreading in- 
formation concerning its purposes and conducting its business in harmony with 
those purposes, has vindicated itself in the minds of all fair and honest people. 

It has frequently been put to severe tests by those without and within the fold, 
but because its objects were worthy and its principles correct it has steadily ad- 
vanced and surmounted every obstacle placed in its way by its enemies. Its prog- 
ress has not been of the spectacular variety, but it has been slow and substantial 
in character, thus building a foundation that insures its continued success in the 
years that are to come. Already it is beginning to reap the reward that its 
patience has earned and today the movement is in a position to do more for the 
workers than ever before in its history. hat is, the practical results are now 
available to the individual members of the unions and they are able to see and 
experience the value of the course they have been following through the years of 
organization and preparation. They are also able to quite accurately compute, 
by comparison, the advantage the American policy has over the plans that have 
been pursued by the labor movement in the various European countries. 

The men who, after the close of the war, decided that they would crush the 
labor movement of this country out of existence by attacking it from every quarter 
simultaneously are now thoroughly convinced that the task is not possible of accom- 
plishment and are more willing than ever to listen to the voice of reason and sit 


down and negotiate with the organizations of labor. The lesson was a dear one 


for many of them, but now that they have absorbed the truth the movement is ex- 


periencing less difficulty in dealing with them. “Nothing succeeds like success.” 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


Capitalists will not invest their money in indus- 
tries that will not net them a fairly steady return 
upon the investment. They want their capital to 
be busy all the time, yet they expect wage work- 
ers to accept employment in industries that hold 
out no hope whatever of steady employment, and 
in the past the workers have been compelled to 
do this in spite of their dislike for the periods 
of unemployment they know are sure to follow. 
To remedy this difficulty either one of two things 
must be done. The industries must be so man- 
aged as to furnish steady employment to the 
workers or the pay must be high enough to en- 
able them to live in decency during the idle 
periods. If this situation were put up to the 
managers of industry in an unavoidable way it is 
a certainty that they would make strong en- 
deavors to do away with the periods of unem- 
ployment, and it is just as certain that they 
would succeed in a great majority of cases in 
accomplishing their purpose. They have not done 
so in the past because they have not been 
prompted to seriously divert their efforts in that 
direction. They have been able to get along 
pretty well without bothering very much about 
the matter, and so long as such a condition of 
affairs prevails they will not try very hard to 
find a solution of the problem that is vexing and 
inconvenient only to their employees. Make it 
necessary or profitable for them to do so and 
great strides will at once be made toward furnish- 
ing steady employment :in many industries that 
are declared to be purely seasonable in nature at 
the present time. 


More and more, with the march of specializa- 
tion in the industrial world, is the joy of accom- 
plishment being taken away from the wage work- 


er. Under this system the worker only partici- 
pates in the making of a small part of the finished 
Product so that there is no possibility of gazing 
upon a well done article and feeling the pride of 
achievement as was the case in the old days. 
This fact is being quite generally recognized and 
a search is being constantly made for a substitute, 
but without much success up to the present time. 
Owing to the failure to find the substitute the 
work of the individual in the 
dustrial institutions of the world is grow- 
ing more and more monotonous as the 
days go by and thoughtful men and women 
are wondering where it is all to end. The world 
needs, or at any rate, desires, the increased pro- 
duction that comes from specialized and machine 
production, and for that reason it is out of the 
question to entertain any hope that the way out 
will be found through reverting back to the old 
order of things. That would be retrogression, 
and the relief must come from progress. Reduc- 
ing the hours of the monotony is at this time 
about the only relief in sight and those who have 
been especially fortunate in getting the good 
things of the world without paying the price for 
them can be counted upon to put up a stubborn 
fight against this means of avoiding the de- 
moralizing influences of monotonous work, so 
that there is need for a determined stand on the 
Part of the trade unions for the shorter workday 
and the shorter work week. There is no reason 
why all the sacrifices should be made by the 
workers and none by the captains of industry. 
Every improved piece of machinery and labor- 
saving device of the future ought to be made to 
contribute something toward the betterment of 
conditions for the toiler. 
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Doctor—How are my ten patients this morn- 
ing? 

Nurse—Nine of them died, doctor. 

Doctor—That’s funny. I left medicine for ten. 
—New York News. 


The Foreman—Send in young Clancy. I saw 
him smoking on a load of powder a while ago, 
and I’m going to fire him. 

Rafferty—Here’s a part of his hat—American 
Legion Weekly. 


The gracious personality of this charming singer 
won for her much praise and admiration. The 
two succeeding songs, “Give Me All of You” and 
"Kiss Me Again,” met with warm responses.— 
Oregon City Enterprise. 


Pants are made for men and not for women. 

Women are made for men and not for pants. 

When a man pants for a woman and a woman 
pants for a man, that makes a pair of pants. 

Pants are like molasses; they are thinner in hot 
weather, and thicker in cold weather. 

There has been much discussion as to whether 
pants is singular or plural; but it seems to be, 
when men wear pants, it’s plural; and when they 
don’t, it’s singular. 

If you want to make the pants last, make the 
coat first—Tiger, 


The chairman of the gas company was making 
a popular address. 

“Think of the good the gas company has done,” 
he cried. “If I were permitted a pun, I would 
say in the words of the immortal poet, ‘Honor 
the light brigade.’ ” 

At this point a consumer jumped up with the 
shout: “Oh, what a charge they made!”—Col- 
legian Reporter. 


Coca—Have you read “To a Field Mouse”? 
Cola—No, how do you get ’em to listen?— 
Purple Cow. 


“Oh, I’ve shot the wrong man,” exclaimed a 
Rhode Island damsel. This worrying over trifles 
is what’s making a nervous wreck of the Ameri- 
can woman.—Dallas Times Herald. 


Life Insurance Agent—One moment, sir, before 
I fill in your application. What make of car do 
you drive? 

Client—I don’t drive any—I hate them! 

Life Insurance Agent—Sorry, but our company 
no longer insures pedestrians!—The Passing 
Show (London). 


Miss Turista—Darn it all, I can’t go to the 
American Club dance. My trunks haven’t come. 

Alleyn—But it isn’t that kind of a dance.—The 
Times of Cuba. 


“Yes, sir,” said the barber, “my poor brother 
Jim has been sent to an asylum. He got to 
broodin’ over the hard times, and it finally drove 
him crazy. He and I worked side by side, and 
we both brooded a great deal. No money in this 
business now, you know. Prices too low. Unless 
a customer has a shampoo, it doesn’t pay to shave 
or hair-cut. I caught Jim trying to cut a chap’s 
throat because he declined a shampoo, so I had 
to have the poor fellow locked up. Makes me 
sad. Sometimes I feel sorry I didn’t let him 
slash. It would have been our revenge. Sham- 
poo, sir?’—Sydney (Australia) Sun. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE WAY. 
By Edna Smith DeRan. 
There are mansions of wealth where the glitter 
and glow 
Seem to dazzle the eye with their light. 
There are palaces fair with their furnishings rare 
In which live wealthy people tonight. 


There are mothers with babes who are crying for 
homes,— 
For a roof that can shelter their heads. 
There are fathers who pace through our cities 
each day; 
A refusal of houses each dreads. 


“No children come here” is the cry that each 
hears, 
Can you wonder his heart fills with hate 


{ As he sees the great mansions that house such 


a few? 
And so brooding he paces till late. 


That’s why we have rebels when few get the 
wealth 
That our bounteous country doth give, 
While the many who toil and who make the 
world’s goods 
In dark hovels and tenements live. 


There are men who have wealth and have talent 
of tongue 
Who could right all this wrong if they would. 
There are women who see the injustice that rules 
It now rests with us all to make good. 


Why should we idly sit in our beautiful homes 
While this suffering and sorrow abound? 

Let us up and be doing with speech and with pen 
Let us right every wrong that is found. 


Let us “live in the house by the side of the road” 
Where our brothers in need pass each day, 
Let us share with the hungry the food that is ours 
Let us live in the house by the way. 

——<———— 


VALUE OF WAGES HIGHER. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Figures quoted by The Nation’s Business, offi- 
cial organ of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, indicate that the wages of Ameri- 
can’ workers have a larger purchasing value than 
those of other industrial nations. The Nation’s 
Business says: ; 

Wages paid in defferent countries are hard to 
compare in these days of depreciated currencies, 
however much the effect of divergencies may be 
felt in international competition. Even if absolute 
comparisons are pretty much out of the question, 
for the time being, there are some indications of 
how things stand. For instance, there are the 
figures compiled by the British Ministry of Labor 
to show the amount of food which can be pur- 
chased with the wages paid in certain occupations 
for 48 hours of work. 

Reduced to an index number, with the amount 
purchasable in London as 100, these figures were, 
for the spring of 1923: 


Amsterdam . . 
Christiania . 
Stockholm . . 
Warsaw. . 
Brussels . . 


Madrid. . 
Berlin . . 
Vienna. . 
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San Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald! Soon 
that will be the call that will greet San Francis- 
cans as they awake from their slumbers, for 
definite announcement is made that Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., and his associates in the Los 
Angeles Illustrated Daily News, will establish a 
paper here similar to the southern paper. Mr. 
Vanderbilt and a party of friends and associates 
visited this city a week ago, when definite an- 
nouncement was made, leases on buildings ob- 
tained, machinery purchased and foreman en- 
gaged. The home of the new publication will be 
at Twelfth and Market streets, where the build- 
ing is now undergoing changes suitable for its 
needs. The new paper will start off with a bat- 
tery of eight intertypes and the most modern 
machinery for the making of cuts, and presses 
especially adapted to their needs are on the way. 
W. M. “Bill” Davey, for the past ten years fore- 
man of the Chronicle, will be the new skipper. 
Sam Sprecker, mechanical superintendent for Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s enterprises, is in the city supervising 
the installation of the new plant, and promises 
the first edition will appear on the streets Decem- 
ber 5. Mr. Vanderbilt’s enterprise in Los An- 
geles is a success and we predict for the Daily 
Herald its full share of patronage in San Fran- 
cisco. 

If there is a newspaper printer in San Fran- 
cisco who has not applied for a position on the 
Illustrated Daily Herald we would like to meet 
that man, Enough men to man two papers con- 
fidently expect to be the first employees, and 
Foreman “Bill” Davy is having application daily 
for places. But let it be said that No. 21 has 
enough at present to fill the ranks and none are 
needed from other jurisdictions. 

At the special meeting of No. 21 held at the 
Labor Temple last Sunday the union adopted new 
scales of wages and working agreements to be- 
come effective January 1, 1924, subject to concilia- 
tion or arbitration with the employing printers of 
San Francisco. Very little change from the now 
operative scales were made, with the exception of 
provisions for a more adequate wage. While the 
meeting was a somewhat lengthy one, there was 
little opposition offered to the agreements as 
presented by the scale committee. After reading 
of the proposals they were adopted by unanimous 
vote of the members present. Negotiations be- 
tween the scale committee and the employers 
will commence at an early date. 

Explanation for the non-attendance of Mr. H. 
H. Hunt, superintendent of Kennedy-ten Bosch 
Co., at a special meeting of the apprentice com- 
mittee on a recent date, was given by Mr. Hunt 
at the regular meeting this week, when he ex- 
plained that upon the former meeting night he 
was enjoying a pre-nuptial dinner and party. On 
Thursday, October 25, Miss Lorna L. Stevens 
and Mr, Hunt were united in marriage at a pri- 
vate wedding in First Congregational Church, 
Post and Mason streets, the Rev. Dr. Gordon 
performing the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Hunt 
have removed to Kentfield, Marin County, where 
they are now at home. 

James Cross and Gene Stacks, who have been 
associated in the composition game, in the Cali- 
fornia Printing Co., on Eighth street, have dis- 
solved partnership, divided the equipment, and 
both will shortly move their interest to other 
quarters. It is understood the California Printing 
people will install machines of their own in the 
near future. 


Leslie E. Dennison, a former well-known mem- 
ber of No. 21's job section, writes from Boston 
as follows: “I was shocked beyond measure to 
see the account of Frank J. Bonnington’s sad 
accident and death. May I add my personal 
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tribute, inadequate as it is, to one whom I have 
always held in the greatest respect since I first 
met him, away back in the early nineties, in the 
Pacific Northwest. The next time I saw Frank 
was in Butte in the summer of 1896. I had just 
walked up the seven-mile grade from Silver Bow 
Junction. I was ‘seeing’ my friends. Frank 
handed me a $10 gold piece and said, ‘Show up in 
the morning.’ He was foreman of the Inter- 
Mountain. Next morning I was told, ‘You are 
now adman and assistant foreman around here.’ 
I was elected to the Central Trades’ Council, but 
could not stand prosperity. Frank expostulated 
with me in vain. Finally—square man that he 
was, and ignoring friendship—fired me. And 
never, before or since, did I admire Frank so 
much as when he did that thing. Frank J. Bon- 
nington was a man to tie to. He and McParland 
were both men whom the I. T. U. and humanity 
can ill afford to lose.” 

F. W. Konkel, foreman of the Financial Times, 
advises us that his shop has just added a model 
C intertype to its equipment, and that together 
with another model and a Ludlow machine makes 
the Times an all-slug shop, not a line or case of 
type being found in the office. 

Alice Hawkes-Bernett made her 
monthly trip to Calistoga this week. 

Several months ago Los Angeles Union in- 
structed its scale committee to formulate and 
negotiate a new wage scale for the newspapers of 
that city. The proceedings have dragged along 
and now are in the first stages of arbitration. 
At a meeting of the union two weeks ago Presi- 
dent Seth R. Brown and Secretary Scott of No. 
174, presented a scale and arbitration agreement 
which they urged the union to adopt hoping to 
forestall the further arbitration proceedings. The 
matter was submitted to a referendum vote which 
resulted in the rejection of the proposal by a vote 
of 305 to 238. Arbitration proceedings will con- 
tinue until settled. The proposed scale only called 
for the same amount of wages now in force in 
San Francisco. 

Frank Dunn, well known in San Francisco 
printing circles, suffered the loss of his mother 
last week. Mrs. Mary Dunn was born in County 
Limerick, Ireland, nearly 75 years ago, and died 
at her home, 2931 Mission street, October 29. 
The remains were buried from St. James Church, 
Thursday, November 1, and were laid to rest in 
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and square dealing. 


For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


Sorensen Gs 
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Holy Cross Cemetery. Besides Frank, there are 
five other brothers and sisters left to mourn her 
passing. 

Eugene Donovan, international representative, 
was in the city a few days this week en route 
from Woodland to his headquarters in Los An- 
geles. While in Woodland Mr. Donovan was in- 
strumental in signing a new scale for the printers 
of that city with a reduction of four hours per 
week and an increase of $3. 

Louis Reuben, that well known, jovial printer, 
who has been spending the past three years ad- 
miring the bathing beauties of the Hawaiian is- 
land beaches, returned to San Francisco this 
week. ‘Louie’ looks as though the climate of 
the “Paradise of the Pacific” had agreed with him, 
but expects to spend the rest of his life on the 
mainland. 


H. J. Moore, who with two or three other 
printers drove Mr. Moore’s Hudson car from New 
York to San Francisco early last summer, drew 
his traveler and headed south last week. Moore 
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JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guarantecd 


Tue San Francisco Savincs ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


MISSION. BRANCH, 4. o6 ce sccsessce 
PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH.. 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000 ,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


COORG MOL Mission and 21st Streets 


Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
. Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (41%) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compounded 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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confided that he intended to visit the home of 
friends in New Mexico for as long a time as he 
was welcome, after which he proposed to go by 
easy stages through the south and make Big Six 
with the robins. 

Charles D. Staples, popular chairman of the 
Call chapel, has put out his shingle at 733 Sanchez 
street, where he is doing a thriving insurance 
business as a side line of his printorial duties. 
Charley says he is prepared to insure anything 
from a baby buggy to your life. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the label 
committee of No. 21 they were greeted by an 
increasing amount of non-label matter, no small 
amount of which was the contribution of that 
active label man, D. A. Paddock of the Chronicle 
chapel. If only a small percentage of the mem- 
bership took the interest Mr. Paddock does in 
gathering material, the label committee would be 
compelled to meet weekly to take care of their 
duties. If you will do your part the label com- 
mittee will do its part. 

The judges of the Graphic Arts Display, re- 
cently held in the Oakland City Auditorium, have 
awarded medals in conformity with their best 
judgment, to the following well-known San Fran- 
cisco printers: 

IX. Gerlach, H. L Beck Ptg. Co., layout—Silver. 

Gene F. Hammel, Leighton Press, composition 
—Bronze. 

Fred E. Ross, Duddy & Kibbee, composition— 
Bronze. 

Roy C. Kibbee, Duddy & Kibbee, composition— 
Silver. 

A. R. Wilkins, Kennedy-ten Bosch, composition 
—Bronze. 

Harold Seeger, Kennedy-ten Bosch, composi- 
tion—Bronze. 

Haywood H. Hunt, Kennedy-ten Bosch, layout 
—Silver. 

S. E. Williams, Stanley Press, composition— 
Silver. 

T. F. Swearingen, Overland Ptg. Co., layout— 
Silver. 

A. F. Upton, Daly-Seeger Co., composition— 
3ronze. 

Jas. Macklin, Marcus Brower & Co.—layout— 
3ronze. 

Leonard P. Canepa, Marcus Brower & Co., 
composition—Bronze. 

George Priest, Sunset 
Bronze. 

“Completing a two months’ motor trip through 
the Eastern States to Atlanta, Ga., where he rep- 
resented the Bakersfield Typographical Union at 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


OUR NEW BRANCH OPENS DECEMBER 3%2 


To better serve our customers and friends, we 
are opening a complete Branch Bank at Montgom- 
ery and Bush Streets, in the Mills Building. This 
new Branch opens on December 3rd, and we will 
be prepared to render a complete banking service 
—hboth Savings and Commercial. 

We invite you to make use of the facilities 
offered by our MILLS BUILDING BRANCH. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


Founded 1869 
Head Office: 783 Market Street near Fourth 


, San Francisco, California 
Savings—Commercial—Trust— 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
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the international convention, David O. Gallup 
returned to Bakersfield Wednesday evening. 
While entering the city on Nineteenth street, the 
Ford car, with which Gallup made the entire trip, 
was struck by a streetcar and the rear end of it 
demolished. The occupants of the car were un- 
hurt. Gallup reports a most successful trip and 
said that while mctoring through Arizona, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, bad roads were encountered. 
The Dixie pike, through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
were credited with being almost impassable. The 
delegate traveled 8000 miles, and the only accident 
he sustained was the one he met here.”—Bakers- 
field Californian, September 27. The above acci- 
dent so peeved Gallup that he has sold his 
“Lizzie” and is now scouting for some make of 
car that will wreck street cars without injury to 
itself, 
Chronicle Chapel Notes. 


On October 31 William M. Davy handed in his 
resignation as foreman of the composing room, 
effective November 17, having served in that 
capacity since August, 1913. The Chronicle, when 
he assumed the foremanship, had one ad machine, 
twelve news machines and considerably less than 
half the present force of something over a hun- 
dred men. Today the quarters are like a boy 
wearing his last year’s coat, bulging out in spots, 
there being forty machines or more. Previous to 
taking over the Chronicle Mr. Davy was skipper 
of the old Morning Call, from 1906 to 1913, and 
as he held other foremanships prior thereto it 
may be said that more than half his life has been 
passed in such positions. A squarer man and a 
stauncher unionist never carried an I. T. U. card, 
and his leaving to take charge of the new Van- 
derbilt paper causes a void in the hearts of his 
associates, who, nevertheless, are glad to know 
he betters himself financially by the change. 

The incoming foreman is Ashton A. Wells, a 
native of California, about 45 years of age, and 
originally from Los Angeles. His is a genial 
personality and his affability makes and retains 
friends easily. His record in the office is con- 
vincing proof, however, that’ he does not lack 
force of character. In October of 1913 he slipped 
up for work on the hand side, the seventeenth sub 
on the board; five years later he was made ad 
foreman and tive years thereafter sees him in 
entire charge of the composing room. To re- 
capitulate: Mr. Wells rose from the bottom of 
the slip board to the foremanship in a decade, 
something that occurs but seldom on metropolitan 
newspapers. When it does it may be taken for 
granted that the man is a high-grade executive, 
an all-round printer and deeply imbued with a de- 
termination to advance. Mr. Wells has carried 
an I. T. U. card in the neighborhood of 25 years 
and his appointment meets with unqualified ap- 
proval by members of the chapel. 


For some years Mrs. Henry Coxon’s health has 
been declining and Mr. Coxon has determined to 
restore it if possible. This week he placed her in 
a hospital so she may have constant attention. 
The doctors have as yet been unable to diagnose 
her case. 

Better late than never, said Jim Kennard, as 
he filled his gasoline tank and started for an 
unknown destination intent on a rest and a re- 
cuperating jaunt. 

Heine Janson, Ike Nesbit and Johnny Neely 
were fortunate this week in financial matters, 
having won out in sums ranging from $25 to 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


$50 apiece, which will be handy as the holidays 
are approaching. 

A rumor reaches Lloyd Nesbit that the Bulletin 
has formed a ball team and Lloyd desires to 
challenge the team to a tryout. It wouldn’t be 
much more; the Chronicle nine is practically in- 
vincible. 

Sunday, November 4, the California Natives 
and Bernal Heights Merchants’ nines clashed at 
South Side Park. What made this game memora- 
ble in baseball annals was the fact that Ike 
Nesbit, operator on a head machine, acted as 
umpire. 

Bryant James, proofreader, visited friends at 
Fresno a few days this week. He likes the raisin 
town and says he would like to have remained 
longer. 

The name of Aubrey Bell appears on the list 
of citizens eligible to serve on the Federal grand 
jury. 

Dan Shannon, the sagebrush philosopher, who 
claims to be the first printer born in Nevada, can 
now buy that big Thanksgiving turkey as he fell 
heir to a considerable chunk of dough last week. 

“Absolutely” George Hirst was perambulating 
the main stem the other eve when a rough gent 
decided he didn’t like the way Georgie wears his 
toupee. In some manner he got his jaw in the 
way of Hirst’s right hand, which was tightly 
closed at the time, and the birdies sang lullabies 
to him. ‘Absolutely” sprained a knuckle or two 
in the process. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION. 

“Workers’ education stands for the freedom of 
truth,” declares R. V. Holwell, director of the 
Denver Labor College, “for education that has 
not been stereotyped by prejudiced minds. 

“It stands for text-books free from the trust 
and exploiter, text-books founded on scientific 
truth and made for the use of the people, text- 
books that will not prostitute the intellect, text- 
books that the people can buy and still have 
bread, text-books free from isms, superstitution, 
tradition, and artificialities. 

“Workers’ education stands for and secures only 
teachers who refuse to bow to mammon, whose 
minds are open and in search of truth (possessing 
an abundance of the same), whose highest motive 
and aim of life is service, who are fearless, who 
would rather teach the truth than be the richest 
man in the world. 

“Workers’ education stands for a new day— 
the day of the people, the day of freedom, the 
day of life. 

“Tt is human education.” 

> 

“Children get queer ideas in their heads, some- 
times.” 

“What now?” 

“My boy Tommy asked me today if the Statue 
of Liberty was beyond the three-mile limit.” 

> 

The great Thurston was producing eggs from 
at hat. With his characteristic humor he addressed 
a boy in the front row. 

“Your mother can’t get eggs without hens, can 
she?” 

“Oh, yes,” quickly replied the boy. 

“How’s that?” nervously asked the conjurer. 

“She keeps ducks,” chuckled the youngster. 

--@> 

Practice what you preach. Consistently demand 

the union label on every purchase. 


95c to $1.85 


UNION 
LABEL 


On every one of these items 
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Synopsis of Minutes of November 2, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Communication from 
the Union Label Collar Company, Albany, N. Y., 
was read, and on motion was referred to the 
Label Section and the Labor Clarion. 

Referred to Teamsters’ Union No. 85—From 
A. Bertucci, Secretary of Paste Makers’ Union, 
relative to a teamster employed by the Vulcan 
macaroni factory. 

Report of Executive Committee—Committee 
recommended that the Council donate the sum of 
$25 to the Daily News Christmas Fund. Recom- 
mended that the Secretary of the Council be in- 
structed to assist the Casket Makers’ Union in 
every way possible to unionize the casket fac- 
tories in San Francisco. Recommended that the 
sum of $15 be paid to President Hollis. Report 
concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Boilermakers—Will hold a 
dance at California Hall, November 3d. Wait- 
resses—Will hold a dance at Turn Verein Hall, 
November 3d. Grocery Clerks—Requested a de- 
mand for the Clerks’ button when making pur- 
chases. Tailors No. 80—Will hold a mass meet- 
ing on Tuesday evening, November 6th, Labor 
Temple; requested a demand for the union label 
when purchasing clothes. Electrical Workers 
No. 151—Have not received the increase for car 
repairers working for the Municipal Railroad. 
Cracker Bakers—Business good; store open in the 
Mission district retailing cookies and cakes. Gar- 
ment Workers—Home Credit Co. is unfair. 
Chauffeurs—The Yellow and Black and White 
Taxi Cab Companies are unfair. Lithographers— 
Will hold a dance November 3d, Knights of Co- 
lumbus Hall; requested that a letter be sent to 
the Tacoma Brewing Company, requesting them 
to use the union label. 

Label Section—Requested a demand for the 
union label, card and button when making pur- 
chases. 

Organizing Committee—Reported having or- 
ganized the Poultry Workers and that temporary 
officers were elected. Moved that the Council 
approve of the charter for Poultry Workers of 
San Francisco and vicinity; carried. 

Law and Legislative Committee—In the matter 
of questionnaire of the Commonwealth Club on 
the election laws and the operation of the State 
primary law, your committee after a discussion of 
same decided to take same under advisement and 
provide for another hearing in the near future. 
Report concurred in. 

New Business—Moved that the report of the 
delegate to the American Federation of Labor 
convention be made a special order of business 
for 9 p. m. next Friday; carried. 

Receipts—$363.85. Expenses—$241.75. 

Council adjourned at 10:05 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELIL, Secretary. 
SS 


LADIES AUXILIARY. 
Minutes of Meeting of October 24, 1923. 
The regular meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the San Francisco Label Section was called to 
order at 8:30 October 24th, in Brotherhood Hall, 
Labor Temple, by President Minnie Desepte. 
Roll was called and the absentees were: Edith 


Simpson, Elva Mueller and Sister J. Coakly. 
Minutes of the previous meeting, October 10th, 
were approved as read. 
Communications were read, noted and filed for 
future reference. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Bills were approved by the Trustees and or- 
dered paid. 

Committees—Sisters Desepte and Baller re- 
ported on their visit to Shoe Clerks’ Local No. 


410. Sister Fosen reported that she had a con- 
ference with Brother Davidson, a member of 
Waiters’ Local No. 30, and that he would take 
charge of the refreshments on the night of the 
dance. 

Unfinished Business—The final arrangements 
and minor details for the first annual dance to be 
given by the Ladies’ Auxiliary on Saturday eve- 
ning, October 27th, were completed. 

New Business—Treasurer, Sister Snider, stated 
she had made application to the Liberty Bank for 
a checking account, on behalf of the Auxiliary 
and had deposited all checks and money on hand. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that 
we have a “Bunko Party” on November 14th, our 
next meeting night. The following sisters offered 
to donate the prizes: Decker, Butler, Laird, 
Baller, Snider and Desepte. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that 
a “Christmas Party” for the benefit of the 
Auxiliary be held in our hall Wednesday evening, 
December 12th. Refreshments to be “home- 
made” and served by the Ladies. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that 
the regular meeting of November 14th be called 
at 7:30. Notices to be sent out accordingly by 
Secretary. 

Good of the Auxiliary—Interesting experiences 
when agitating for the label, card and button were 
related by Sisters Baller, Decker and Fosen. 

As there was no further business to come be- 
fore the Auxiliary, the report of Financial Secre- 
tary was read, and meeting adjourned at 10:15 
to meet again in regular session November 14, 
1923. 

Fraternally submitted, 


TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 
es 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Australia: Increased Industrial Activities—An 
increase during the year ended December 31, 1922, 
of 488 factories and 8997 employees is recorded in 
the report of the Secretary of Labor for Victoria 
for that period. 

British West Indies: Emigration to the United 
States—Lack of employment in Trinidad, Tobago 
and Grenada is said to be causing a tremendous 
increase in the emigration from those districts to 
the United States. Many craftsmen and skilled 
laborers are said to be among those who are de- 
parting. 

Great Britain: Unemployment—On September 
3, 1923, the wholly unemployed on the live regis- 
ters totalled approximately 1,233,300, an increase 
of 5120 over the preceding week; while the num- 
ber working short time and drawing benefits for 
intervals of unemployment had increased to 72,- 
800 from 67,993 during the same period. 

Samoa: Labor System Changed—Since August, 
1923, the indentured labor system in Samoa has 
been undergoing abolishment as rapidly as cur- 
rent contracts expired. Chinese laborers are to 
be recruited in China and transported to Samoa 
to work for three years. Among the additional 
changes, there is the provision that employment 
can be terminated by either party upon seven 
days’ notice, and laborers who refuse to work or 
who are without work for more than seven days 
will be declared vagrants and punished under pre- 
vailing laws. 

Scotland: Unemployment at Glasgow—Latest 
available figures on unemployment in the Glasgow 
area show the unfavorable approximation of 
74,000 persons who are out of work. This is an 
increase of the last total, which has been swelled 
by the lock-out of iron workers in the various 
shipyards. 

Spain: Emigration Under Contract—By a 
royal decree, emigration under contract has been 
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authorized. It is said that this authorization is 
in keeping with the desires of Cuban sugar inter- 
ests, who wish to obtain 25,000 Spanish laborers 
under a three-year contract. 
ee 


CAUSE OF INFANT MORTALITY. 

“The subject of infant mortality was selected 
for the bureau’s initial inquiry because it was of 
fundamental social importance and of popular in- 
terest,” writes Grace Abbott, chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, in a review of the first ten 
years of the bureau’s life. ‘The coincidence of 
a high mortality rate with low earnings, poor 
housing, the employment of the mother outside 
the home, and large families was indicated in all 
these studies.” 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 


Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all principal cities in California 
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Aired &Ce 
259 t0273Post St. sis2en San Francisco. 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet Store 
all year round, where your credit goes 
as far as your cash, and your word is 
good for credit. 


Compare our prices with others. We will be 
satisfied with the result. 


We welcome you whether you are buying or 
“just looking.” Give us a chance to 


prove it. 
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FOR MEN, WOMEP AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 
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BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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CURBING ALIENS. 


Speaking before the American Legion conven- 
tion in the Civic Auditorium last Monday, Secre- 
tary of Labor James J. Davis fired a broadside 
into unrestricted immigration. He also attacked 
the system which permits of the neglect of chil- 
dren, said there are 500,000 neglected children in 
the United States and that 80 per cent of the 
criminals of the country are recruited from the 
ranks of such children. 


“As you know,” Secretary Davis said, “we 
now have a restrictive law known as the Cody 
law, and that bill expires on the first day of July 
unless there is some other legislation presented to 
take its place. I am not afraid to say that there 
are many people in this country who are going 
to try to bemuddle Congress in a way that will 
prevent legislation on immigration taking place 
at this session, for the sole purpose that the old 
1917 law will again become effective and we will 
have open immigration. It behooves us to draw 
up and pass an immigration bill that is an immi- 
gration bill purely American, administered by 
Americans for the benefit of America. 

“My friends, you have heard many stories 
which are propaganda for immigration. There 
is a powerful contingent that is interested in this 
business that pays in retainer fees many thou- 
sands of dollars every year to the brains of 
America to find some way to bore a hole in the 
immigration law. Our Oriental law now is be- 
coming a sin and there are many avenues through 
which the Orientals may get in. 

“Some even go so far as to say, ‘Let us have 
open immigration with Asia.’ Four hundred mil- 
lion Chinese, 70,000,000 Japanese and 300,000,000 
Hindus. How long would you last with a million 
a year coming to this country? What would this 
coast be and what would our country be?” 

The Secretary of Labor also attacked the or- 
phanage system under which, he said, “Children 
are auctioned off on the block, separated as were 
negro families in slavery days.” He said that 
where there are several children of one family 
in an orphanage all should be given the same 
home, stating, “I would rather see them together 
in a hovel on a hillside, where they can have each 
other’s love, than to be cruelly separated, even 
though each is given a good home.” 

> 
BLACKSMITHS LAND TWO SHOPS. 

Officials of the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers announce 
two new union shop contracts carrying the eight- 
hour day, union wages, and advantageous terms 
respecting “struck” work and arbitration of con- 
troversies. 

The union shop contract between District No. 
31 and the National Stamping and Enameling 
Company provides that union members shall not 
be required to handle “struck” work. The agree- 
ment declares that “in of either strike or 
lockout in other shops by our members and work 
done by them be received by the above company, 
our members reserve the right, according to the 
constitution, to refuse to do such work without 
violating the terms of this agreement.” 

The wage rate varies from 8514 cents an hour 
for the first fire blacksmiths to 63%4 cents for 
miscellaneous helpers. 

The Buffalo Blacksmiths’ Union has signed up 
the Dunbar & Sullivan Dredging Company for 
the union shop. The contract provides for the 
eight-hour day with $1 an hour as the minimum 
wage rate for blacksmiths and 75 cents for help- 
ers, overtime and holiday work drawing double 
pay. Industrial disputes are to be settled by rep- 
resentatives of the union and the employers. In 
case of a deadlock the matter will be referred to 
a single arbitrator agreed to by both parties. 
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WHAT ONE UNION HAS DONE. have done can hardly be classed as “weak” or 


By J. M. Baer, The Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Those highly critical persons, few in number 
but loud in mouth, who love to decry American 
organized labor as “weak” and “inefficient” should 
study the record of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 

The Garment Workers’ Union has made re- 
markable progress in the last ten years. Today 
it is one of the richest unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. In New York 
alone it owns seven buildings, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

The union has a health center which treats 
10,000 patients annually and guards the health of 
union workers in the women’s garment industry, 
not only in the shop but in the home. To supple- 
ment the work of the health center, the union 
conducts a summer resort in one of the most 
Picturesque resorts of Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Every summer thousands of garment workers are 
given the opportunity for rest and recreation at 
this camp. 

On December 1, the union will open a bank in 
New York City. The capital stock of $250,000 
has been fully subscribed, together with a surplus 
of an equal amount. It is predicted that the bank, 
within a short time after it is opened, will have 
resources of $1,500,000. 

Since its organization, the union has been stead- 
ily securing improvements in the wages and work- 
ing conditions of workers on women’s garments, 
and today it has 80,000 members in the New York 
Metropolitan district alone. Their dues and as- 
sessments amount to from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 
a year, most of which goes to help pay for the 
health, educational and recreational activities of 
the union. 


A union that can do what the garment workers 


“inefficient,” can it? What it has accomplished 
shows the opportunities open to organized labor 
in America to benefit the workers physically, 
mentally and spiritually. Its accomplishments 
refute the attacks of critics whose criticism is 
purely destructive and expose to the clear light 
of noonday the shallowness and weakness of the 
“arguments” employed by the “anvil chorus.” 
SS 

MODIFICATIONS OF PRIMARY LAW. 

In the questionnaire issued by the section on 
election laws of the Commonwealth Club is pre- 
sented a question asking for suggestions as to 
modification of the present State primary election 
law. At a hearing before the Law and Legislative 
Committee of the San Francisco Labor Council 
last week the following suggestions for changes 
in the law were made: 

1. To strike out the present provision of the 
law which prohibits a candidate receiving the 
nomination of another party, or running as an 
independent candidate at the general election, if 
he fails to receive a nomination of the party 
under whose name he is registered. 

2. That a candidate for State office be required 
to procure a stated number of sponsors to have 
his name go on the primary ballot, instead of 
being required to circulate a petition with a large 
number of signatures, 

3. That platforms of political parties be framed 
by parties before, instead of after, the primary 
elections. 

The committee took these suggestions under 
advisement, and will hold another public hearing 
in the near future. 

——_>________ 


| Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
| results. 


ELECTRICITY 


—the fuel of conservation 


Power companies do not despoil 
or waste the state’s natural resources. 
They merely use the force of falling 
water to turn a wheel in order to 
make electric energy. Thus fuel is 
saved, and the public gets the benefit 
in lower rates fixed by the public’s 
agent, the Railroad Commission. The 
water so used is turned back to the 
‘bed of the stream undiminished and 
unimpaired. The streams are thus 
harnessed for the public’s service. 
That is true conservation. 


Paciric Gas AND ELectric Company 


A California company with over 40,000 
security holders in the state. 


PD-G-24F; 


“PACIFIC SERVICE” 
56-1023 
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REFUTE EMPLOYER’S CLAIM. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

How the workers in a certain dining room and 
kitchen collected facts and figures that showed 
the employer was in a position to pay better 
wages, is told by Jere L. Sullivan, general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and the Bartend- 
ers’ International League of America. 

Writing in the Mixer and Server, Mr. Sullivan 
says that one of the local unions of his organiza- 
tion, in preparation for the annual wage confer- 
ence with an employer, one of the “hard boiled” 
variety, made a quiet investigation of the em- 
ployer’s profits. The men in the dining room, as 
well as in the kitchen, kept track of the number 
of persons served, the amount received for each 
meal, cost of materials and quantity of materials 
used. They knew they would be confronted with 
the old claim that the employer was losing money 
and that he could not afford to pay higher wages, 
and they determined to refute the claim. The 
employer had been making this claim for years 
and had been “getting away” with it. 

“After the survey had been made,” writes Mr. 
Sullivan, “and all the data given proper considera- 
tion, it was disclosed that instead of losing money 
that employer was drawing down several times 6 
per cent on investment. He was knocked 
galley west when the facts were laid before him, 
and instead of crediting his employees with sense 
enough to gather the data, he cussed his book- 
keeper for supplying the information; this, too, 
despite the admission made by the committee that 
the data had been supplied by his kitchen and 
dining-room employees. 

“A moment’s reflection should convince any 
member that, unless we know what our city con- 
tains both as regards number of houses, em- 
ployees, wages paid and cost of edibles or bever- 
ages, we are handicapped and find ourselves faced 
with the necessity of taking what is offered or 
else engage in a strike to secure concessions. 
When you show the employer that you have an 
inside knowledge of the business, he may disagree 
with vou, but he will respect you for being a live 
one and knowing something more about the busi- 
ness than that you are getting so many dollars 
a week and your board, and possess sense enough 
to stop at the cashier’s desk and collect wages.” 

= > 
USE FAKE UNION LABEL. 

The Federal Trade Commission has issued a 
complaint against the King Overall Company, the 
Atlantic Overall Company, and A. Greenbarg 
Sons, of Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of over- 
als and trousers, charging them with falsely 
marking their goods “union made.” 

The commission's complaint alleges that the 
concerns’ overalls and trousers “are not manu- 
factured by workmen or artisans who are mem- 
bers or affiliated with associations or organiza- 
tions generally known, recognized and referred to 
as unions, but, on the contrary, are what is known 
as ‘non-union made.’ ” 

The commission asserts that this practice has 


his 


the “tendency to mislead and deceive the pur- 

chasing public into the erroneous belief that re- 

spondents’ products are union made.” 
[anne _cinnEREEEEEEEEEEeE 


WATCH YOUR GAS. 

John P. McLaughlin, internal revenue collector, 
is calling the attention of automobile owners to 
the necessity of keeping a record of the amount 
of tax paid by them on the gasoline purchased 
for the running of their automobiles. This tax 
is at the rate of two cents per gallon which is 
paid to the oil companies—which is a legal de- 
duction for income tax purposes, provided the 
rules of the Internal Revenue Department are 
complied with. 

This record is necessary, said Collector Mc- 
Laughlin, in order that the Revenue Department 
will allow this deduction when taken by the in- 
dividual or corporation on their income tax re- 
turn. 

“Big business houses and concerns who run 
automobiles for delivery purposes and use a large 
amount of gasoline claim hundreds of dollars 
each year on this deduction—and in order to sub- 
stantiate this claim legally it is necessary that 
these taxpayers keep such record and evidence 
as will clearly establish his right to the same,” 
Collector McLaughlin said. 
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GOOD WAGES STIMULATE OUTPUT. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

By actual practice, the White Motor Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has proved the contention of 
organized labor that good wages stimulate pro- 
duction, according to an article in The Iron Age, 
organ of the steel and iron interests. 

Discussing the labor policy of the White Com- 
pany, the Iron Age article says: 

“The company believes that it gets more work 
from its men by paying higher than the average 
wages. It also holds that its ability to pay wages 
higher than the average is largely due to better 
than average management and that good wages 
are largely a question of good management. Un- 
der good management it includes skill in planning 
and routing of work, care in inspecting work, and 
in procuring uniform materials and training fore- 
men and workmen to use skill in managing their 
own jobs with the minimum of supervision from 
the higher ranks.” 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 
at Twenty-second 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 


ness men and individuals every service which a 
Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 


offer. 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 
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THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


HALF A CHANCE. 
“Some time, when I get half a chance,” 
Remarked young Jackson Bee, 
“Tm going to study high finance; 
It greatly interests me. 
I want to know—and know it right— 
This Wall Street game. What, ho!— 
And that reminds me that tonight 
We're shooting pool, you know! 


“Some time, when I get half a chance, 
My mind’s made up to learn 

The Spanish lingo; I’d advance 
In business; and I’d earn 

A lot more ‘dough’ beyond a doubt— 
But I can’t start just yet; 

I’m reading Dumas’ works—about 
Half through. Hot stuff, you bet! 


“Some time, when I get half a chance, 
I’ve got a great idea 
Of office system to enhance 
The boss’s business here. 
I'll bet he’ll say that it’s all right— 
And raise my salary, too! 
If I weren’t out most every night, 
I’d put the darn thing through!” 
—Clarence Mansfield Lindsay, 
in Forbes Magazine. 
> 
A stranger strolled up to a colored prisoner, 
who was taking a long interval of rest between 
two heaves of a pick. “Well, Sam, what crime 
did you commit to be put in overalls and under 
guard?” 
“Ah went on a furlong, sah.” 
“You mean you went on a furlough?” 
“No, boss, it was a sho-nuff furlong. Ah went 
too fur, and Ah stayed too long.’—Infantry 
Journal. 


Jhey guarantee that 
if the sewing ever rips 
sUget a newparror 
my money back. 
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SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason & Turk Streets 
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FREEDOM OF UTTERANCE. 
By Matthew Woll, 
President, International Labor Press of America. 

One of the objects of the Revolutionary War 
was to rid the American people of the narrow 
English law of liberty of speech and of the 
press. One of the objects of the labor press 
should be to protect the American conception of 
the freedom of speech and of the press. 

The first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, the first of America’s Bill of 
Rights, and all of the State Constitutions provide 
in words of substance that no law shall be 
passed abridging freedom of speech or of the 
press. We may well ask how far do these con- 
stitutional guarantees leave the individual and 
the press unfettered? 

In the United States conceptions of the rights 
of the government to be free from verbal attacks 
have been from the outset and still are unsettled. 

During the great war, which threatened to en- 
gulf the world’s civilization, we had enemies at 
home, as well as abroad. To cope with this ene- 
my the “Espionage” law was enacted by Con- 
gress, in June, 1917. Having proved insufficient, 
Congress passed the Seditions Libel Amendment 
to the Espionage Law, which went way beyond 
the ill-starred Sedition act of 1798. 

The legislatures of several states supplemented 
this legislation by enacting laws directed at dis- 
loyal utterances and activities. However, the 
acts of Congress were specifically war measures 
and expired with the ending of the war. Most of 
the state laws were different in character, in that 
they remained operative at all times. In this 
lies their great and permanent danger. 

These state laws are popularly known as acts 
directed against syndicalism and sabotage. They 
are intended to make illegal the use of force or 
violence against either person or property to 
affect a change in the industrial or political or- 
ganization. They also bring under condemnation 
the act of any person who by word of mouth or 
writing advocates, affirmatively, suggests, or 
teaches the duty, necessity, propriety or expedi- 
ency of doing any violent or unlawful act as a 
means to industrial or political change, or even 
to attend an assemblage which teaches or sug- 
gests such doctrines. 


All who think profoundly about our American 
institutions must agree that all such legislation 
directed against syndicalism and sabotage are 
dangerous to the very institutions that we seek 
to preserve. Such laws, in times of peace, as 
well as in times of stress, readily lend themselves 
to becoming an instrument of intolerance toward 
that freedom of expression of opinion which is 
the final source of righteousness and of progress- 
ive government in a Democracy. 


While the American Labor Movement disap- 
proves syndicalism and sabotage it likewise dis- 
approves such restrictive legislation upon free- 
dom of speech, the press and the assemblage, and 
rightly so. Experiences during the past year in- 
dicate how dangerous this form of legislation is 
in its application and how its principles are ap- 
plied to the labor and trade union press, as well 
as to any other form of publication. This char- 
acter of legislation has been applied to such an 
extent that for an editor or publisher of a news- 
paper to criticise a judge has led to conviction 
and punishment by imprisonment, by fine and by 
contempt of court proceedings. 

Surely it should not be forgotten that the far- 
sighted purpose of the founders of our govern- 
ment was to preserve to the individual the largest 
possible measure of freedom of both utterance 
and action and it ill becomes the people of our 
day to stand idly by when these great inherited 
institutions are attacked, even though at times we 
may be in disagreement with those against whom 
these unconstitutional limitations are enforced. 
It is our conviction that freedom of utterance 


will serve to act as a safety valve and prevent so- 
cial explosion rather than bring into being an- 
archy and “radicalism.” 

After all, sound judgment, based upon a due 
appreciation of the inestimable value of a free 
press and free speech in a free country, and a 
full understanding of social psychology, can 
yield the greatest measure of good to all. 

————_@a____——_- 


UNION LABEL COLLARS. 

A circular letter of the Union Label Collar 
Company, 139 Hamilton street, Albany, N. Y., 
was read to the Labor Council last Friday eve- 
ning, wherein the firm states that it is now sup- 
plying its customers with a new and better grade 
of semi-soft collars, being brands bearing the 
names of Ontario, Oceana, Vermont and Newark. 
This firm manufactures also a very good variety 
of laundered collars, including the very latest 
shapes. As local dealers do not keep a sufficient 
stock on hand to supply their customers demand- 
ing union label collars, the Label Section of the 
San Francisco Labor Council has undertaken to 
take orders for any brand of union-made collar 
and deliver same within 12 days after receipt of 
the order. Orders may be given to William Her- 
bert Lane, secretary of the Label Section. 


home every week in the year. 


protect your interests always. 


progress of the workers generally. 


CHANCE TO LIVE NORMAL LIVES. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 
Strong testimony to the value of the 8-hour 


workday in the steel industry is given by the Gary 
Post-Tribune, Gary, Ind., in the following letter 
to President Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor: 

“We have received a copy of the American 
Federationist for October and we note with a 
great deal of pleasure, indeed, the editorial ac- 
companied by reproduction of our advertisement 
from Printers’ Ink, which appears on pages 842 
and 843 of your magazine. 

“You say truly in this editorial in speaking of 
the 12-hour day that ‘there remains not a single 
voice to sing its praises.’ A volume could be 
filled with the good things to be said of the 8 
hour day as opposed to the 12-hour day, but it is 
all perhaps fairly well summed up in saying that 
thousands of working men in this city now have 
an opportunity to get better acquainted with their 
families and to live normal lives. 

“From a business standpoint, we believe that 
the 8-hour day will be the best thing that has 
happened to this city, although this is really only 
of secondary importance. 


“THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE, 
“J. R. Snyder, Manager.” 


THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which you are affliated. 
you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 


It talks for 


It counsels with you on 


matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 


In such a work you 


should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 
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scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 
Unions subscribing for their membership are given the 
same rate that prevailed before the great war, 85 cents 
While almost all other publica- 
tions have increased subscription rates the Labor Clarion 


per member per year. 


has not, and its circulation has benefited by that policy, 
but it should have thousands more on its lists and ex- 


pects to get them. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


Sixteen 
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MEN 


feet. 


Come in! 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 
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zo barefoot 
with shoes on! 


Wear “EDUCATOR” Shoes 


They’re as easy as soft country roads on bare 
Because they are shaped to the natural 
foot--around it and under the sole. 


The joy of real comfort—the custom 
look—‘‘Educators” have both. 


Step into a pair of these 
constant comfort shoes---shoes that 
let you walk in peace and save you 
money. We are exclusive agents. 


B.KATSCHINS 


Philadelp hia 


Mee CAN | FRANCISCO 
525 FOURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 


THE LABOR CLARION 
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Shoe Co 


MISSION AT 222% 


Brief Items 


The following members of San _ Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Jeff D. Ken- 
nard of the bookbinders, Thomas E. Sheehan of 
the carpenters, Edward W. Quirk of the glass 
workers, Joseph A. Steffen of the web pressmen, 
William A. Ducommon of the letter carriers . 


The Labor Council last Friday night approved 

the granting of a charter to the poultry dressers 
by the American Federation of Labor. They 
organized about a week ago with a good mem- 
bership and have sent in an application for a 
charter. The request will doubtless be complied 
with by the American Federation of Labor. 
‘ International Secretary Sweeney of the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union of America addressed a large 
mass meeting of tailors in the Labor Temple last 
Tuesday evening and started a campaign for 
thorough organization of the craft in San Fran- 
The local union, assisted by the inter- 
national, will continue organizing activities until 
the desired results have been obtained. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Label Section is 
to have a bunko party at the next meeting of the 


cisco. 


of Interest 


organization on the evening of November 14th. 
These affairs always bring out a large attendance 
and make it possible for the organization to 
spread union label information among the mem- 
bership. Suitable prizes have been provided for 
the successful players. 


Andrew Furuseth left this week for Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he has a case coming before 
the United States Supreme Court during the mid- 
dle of November. He will not return to San 
Francisco until after the adjournment of the ses- 
sion of Congress which convenes the first Monday 
in December as there will be matters of legisla- 
tion under consideration in which the seamen are 
particularly interested. 


The committee on education of the California 
State Federation of Labor will meet next Tues- 
day evening in the offices of the Federation for 
the purpose of taking up some questions relating 
to workers’ education in this State. This will be 
the first meeting of the committee since the annual 
convention held in Stockton in September. 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


Friday, November 9, 1923. 


ORPHEUM. 

Theodore Kosloff with Vera Fredova and his 
Russian ballet of thirty artists in “A Legend of 
Tartary” in which he has made such a tremendous 
hit at the Orpheum will remain over for a second 
week beginning with the matinee on Sunday. 
Mr. Kosloff has presented a spectacle the like of 
which we have never beheld. The costumes, the 
orchestral arrangement, and the settings are all 
superb. Then, too, Mr. Kosloff has trained this 
flower of youth so that every move is a picture. 
This is the beginning of Mr. Kosloff’s tour of the 
Orpheum Circuit which will take him five months 
to complete, taking him right into New York. 
Another part of the act which Mr. Kosloff has 
paid particular attention to is the orchestra. 
There are a number of extra musicians added to 
the regular ones at the Orpheum and Mr. Kosloff 
has engaged Rodion Mendelevitch as conductor. 
Mr. Mendelevitch has distinguished himself here 
as a member of the Symphony orchestra. 

Trixie Friganza will grace the boards next week 
at the Orpheum with a new act in which she has 
all new songs and wears several new gowns. 
Miss Friganza will remain for one week only. 

Towa and d’Hortys present a novel acrobatic 
act in which one of the important parts is taken 
by a dog. Dotson, the whirlwind dancer, will be 
seen in lightning steps and dances. Owen Mc- 
Giveney, the distinguished protean actor, will ap- 
pear in a quick change dramatic episode from 
Dickens entitled “Bill Sykes.” Ray Hughes, as- 
sisted by “Pam,” has a sketch entitled “The Fall 
Guy.” 

The Wager is an afterpiece extraordinary in 
which nearly all of the artists on the bill appear in. 
ee ee 
A GOOD DECISION. 

Not only have union labor organizations the 
right to adopt and enforce by-laws regulating the 
conduct of members in relation to working with 
non-union labor or handling non-union made ma- 
terials, but these by-laws form the vital essential 
of union labor organizations and it is this essen- 
tial and protection which members rightfully are 
entitled to when they join these organizations, is 
the gist of a decision given in New York last 
week by Judge Learned Hand in the United 
States District Court when he dismissed a com- 
plaint and rejected a plea for injunctive relief 
petitioned for by the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union, an organization not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Musicians, in an action 
against the American Federation of Musicians 
and its president, Joseph N. Weber, and the As- 
sociated Musicians of Greater New York. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


WARFIELD 
CAFETERIA 


CO-OPERATIVE 
WARFIELD THEATRE BUILDING 


ALL UNION 


The workers share in the profits, an opportunity 
for labor to support labor 


